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Loyalty oaths 


pee months teachers in many areas of the 
nation have been subjected to undue pres 
sures to compel them to sign arbitrary loyalty 
oaths. These have been imposed by state legis 
latures by how al and state boards if edu ation 
and by administrative councils. The acceptance 
wod signing of these have been erratic, with, at 
times, the eventual signing under protest. Teach 
ers, however, are a loyal group-—by their very 
choice of work they have demonstrated a high 
regard for the social political and economik 
well-being of the nation and its people. To foist 
ambiguous, constricting affirmations upon them 
makes a travesty of this basic loyalty, for teach 
ers realize, perhaps more than others, the inade 
yuacy and ridiculousness of attempting to define 
‘loyalty”—-let alone build a house of words to 
which anyone in our nation should give unlim 
ited and blind devotion 

Make no mistake; we believe firmly in the 
it is a worthy trait, 


What 


the lay apostle of “our™ lovalty would forget. it 


positive attitude of loyalty 
umd a satisfying emotional experience 
seems, is that lovalty cannot be nposed — it 
wells from within 

We. as teachers, have a epted a unique re 
sponsibility in our society—the responsibility 
to teach the young, to develop their powers to 
reason and evaluate, and to aid in the construc 
tion of their values. That responsibility must 
inevitably supersede all others, and is in no way 
incompatible with the freedoms inherent in our 
democratic process. In fact, the success of the 
democratic process rests squarely upon the 
continuing ability of the people to reason, to 


evaluate, and to preserve the greater values 


Therefore, we have rejected the compulsion 
to sign so-called loyalty oaths concerning the 


content of which we have had little, if anything, 
to say. 

1. We reject them because they do not create 
loyalty, nor do they test it. A person disloyal 
to our nation would in no way hesitate to per 
jure himself to preserve his opportunity to 
oppose with violence. The act of signing is of 
no significance in and of itself—the only proof 
of disloyalty lies in demonstrable action against 
the “good and welfare” of our people 
2. We reject them because they tend to in 
hibit independent thinking. We would choose 
to keep democracy virile and strong by the 
exercise of its “rightness,” not weaken it by 
werprotection Imposed control of thought is 
leadly, for it removes the possibility of learn 
ing to examine and to make reasonable change 

. We reject them because they beget fear 
und hysteria. The school that operates in an 
atmosphere of suspicion, with teacher against 
teacher, public against teacher, and teacher 
against public, is working under conditions 
which make real education impossible. Confi- 
dence and trust are prerequisites for a satisfying 
learning experience for children The school 
and the individual teacher must recognize preju- 
dice and suspicion as such and replace them 
with objectivity and confidence. To do this one 
does not retreat from the thresholds of our 
social and economic problems--as such oath 
taking is wont to make us do 

4. We reject them because they set us apart 
from other citizens in the community. Teachers 
have too long been treated as a special breed 
Certainly the same controls and demands should 
be made of teachers as are made of all other 
people. As to the rights and responsibilities of 
our job—let us set these ourselves! The schools 
belong to the people in the sense that hospitals 
belong to the people; but teachers and doctors 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ase a teacher is disabled for a reason connected 
with his work as a teacher, he may retire before 
uge 65 at 70° of his salary. If he is disabled 
for a reason which is not connected with his 
work as a teacher, he may retire, before age 65 
at a reduced pension based on the number of 
years of service 
Teachers contribute only 2% of their salaries 
to the pension fund and the remaining cost is 
) : ) ; paid by the government. The teachers are work 
Professional Progress fil ing to have the 2% contribution eliminated 
: ‘ since they take the position that the entire cost 
Holland and Belgium of teachers’ pensions should be paid by th 
; employer. 


i the nterr | ‘ 
\ tthe nference he Internat al Fed In Belgium the teachers pension system is 


eration of Ten her A sac mations im Am even superior to that in Holland Belgian teat h 


te lary s wipatl . ‘ the | as ot ™ 
rda last Aug had pleasure ers also receive 70° of their maximum salaries 


eeting Mr. Leendert Bre ne of the out 


at age 65, but more liberal provisions are mace 
tanding leaders ‘ } ‘ hers Asso 


for retirement at earlier ages In Belgium, as 
such sub in Holland, liberal pension systems tor tear hers 
1 working ire based on the philosophy that security for 


1 Belgium the 


ited States 


teachers results in mor: fheient teachu 


cently on a seleries in Holland 
ost dis It is extremely difficult to make accurate com 


ive us the parisons { salaries of teachers | diff rent na 


Necmesion tions because of the variation in purchasing 


ition whict power of national currencies. In the United 


j “Mates, however, it may be stated that the avert 
here 


we income for all classroom teachers of the 
teecher teaere ia Hollead 


Ir eneral 


nation is about that of an unskilled worker iv 
the industrial section of the Northern states and 
far below that of highly skilled workers. In 
Holland, on the other hand, the salary status of 
the teacher is considerably above that of skilled 
workers 

Men and women receive the same salary if 
they have the same experience and training 


Salaries of secondary a} ca hers are higher 
than those of elementary te ers because 
lary "4 hool le a« hers are requ red to have 


four more vyvears | tra than elementa 


tem here 


poy and a helf for semmer vocations in Beigiom 
teachers peasions in Holland ond Beigiom The government in Belg has establish 
H eneral 1s forward looking and sensible vacation poli 

for teachers Teac hers ire pa not only ther 

salaries during sun r wacation but ar 

ulditional filty perce | their salaries in order 

make it porns bole for therm to travel. er gage in 


f 





by Herbert J. Max 


President of Local 540, Rockford, Mlinois and member of the APT Commitice on Cooperatives 


A Program for a Teachers Institute 


MONG many AFT locals there has been 
developing a trend toward sponsoring 
educational meetings or institutes. In the State 
of Illinois the county superintendent of schools 
$s required by law to hold at least three insti 
tutes a vear. He ma plan the institute program 
himself or he may designate a meeting planned 
some other oup as an institute program 
In many counties the state education association 
plans one of the meetings: in others, industry 
und business plan a day for the teachers; in 
still others, the union teachers plan their ow: 
nstitute program. For about four years now 
he union teachers of Winnebago County have 
held their meetings apart from the educatior 
ssociation meetings 
To plan for a successful institute progran 
takes the time 


ind resourceful teachers If the institute is 


l effort of a group ol energeti 


be an annual affair, new ideas must be devel 


ped each year so that the teachers will not lx 


The Rev. Fra 


nstitute program, and Arthur G. Larson. chair 


V Peel first speaker or A 


neeting 


“bored.” The program must be geared to hold 
the attention of the world’s most critical audi 
ence-——teachers. It would be a help to all insti 


tute planning groups if the AFT had a list of 


prepared programs. It was with this thought in 
mind that the suggestion was made at a joint 
meeting of the AFT Committee on Cooperatives 
und a committee from the Cooperative League 
of the United States to plan an institut pro 
gram entitled “Roads to a Broader Economi 
Democracy.” Since the Winnebago County 
locals at that time were planning an institute 
program, it was suggested that their meeting be 
used as the experimental meeting. The ¢ ooper 
ative League. through its Executive Secretary 
Jerry Voorhis, volunteered to plan the program 
and help defray part of the expenses 

The meetin was held in Rockford, Il on 
Oct. 20, 1950. The meeting was chaired by 
Arthur G. Larsor 
40. The first speaker, the Rev. Francis McPeek 
Industrial Relations Secretary of the Congre 


gational Church. talked on th subject High 


a charter member of Local 


lights of the Operation of our American Econo 
my He laid a broad foundation of econom ht 


facts for the remainder of the institute 


Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary of the Co 
operative League, Dr. C. Maurice Wieting, and 
|. E. Parrott-—institute speakers. 
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The Facts about Consumer Cooperatives in America Today 


eople | lelping 


Let? one hee deceived 
of has 


ihe portents indicate 


man , 


By Jerry Voorhis 

ast ASHLEY MONTAGU, in his best-sell! 
ing book, Or Being Human. thus eXpresses 

what more and more plain people 

That, despite 


as well as 


~entists, are coming to realize 
the seemingly desper ite clashes and « ompetition 
within our society, the deepest motivating force 

ill human society is cooperation 

Montagu says that humans live only through 
cooperation. Certainly the human race at this 
stage must find forms through which to make 
mutual aid a practical working tool in relation 
ships of all kinds 

One such tool is the essence of mutual aid in 


economic life 


Milwaukee in 1949 and again at Detroit in 1950 


the AT convention adk pted strong resolutions 


the consumer cooperative. At 


| illing upon wunior 


endorsing 


cooperatives 


teachers to become active co« perative and « redit 


members, and recommending that “i 


inion 


in this method of business endeavor 


in the urriculum of all teacher 


Ky convention iction also 


ram mestitut ne 
he 


the AFT became a member organization of | 


Development, a joint 


f cooperative 
, 


set up to promote the deve op 


parti ularly 


sumer cooperatives, 
members 


t the first tume that an American 


Both the 


So 


operatives 


AFL and the CIO have done so repeatedly 


nas Many anet mor 
What was all about’ There are a good 


many teachers, no doubt, who have asked that 


question. 
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Unless Western man is able 
enslavement to the religion of economics he is as certainly do 
Van cannot live by bread alone 
and socially, he can retain his health and flourish only in love of, and 


Themselves 


to release himsel/ the degrading tyranny 


; ; 
» seil-cesiruction as all 


le 


Physiologically biol gically psychologically 
cooperation with, his fellou 


Asuiey Monract On Being Human, p. 115 


Jerry Voorhis, Executi retary of the Cooperative 
of America, was for many 
vears a member of S. Heuse of Representatives 
rom the 12th Distr His record there 
A nyo ald proud « hile Ae wes 


League of the Ur 


i California 
is one of whi 
the r Revs < 


headmaster o/ 
arge of the 


Dimas, Californis 
AFT. At present he 


i the cooperat 


the deve 


opment 


First of all the action of these conventions 
was about a movement in the United States that 


now numbers about 10,000,000 different fam 


ilies in its membership but concerning which 


there is comparatively little public knowledge 


There are 5,000,000 members of credit unions 


in the United States. They have joined credit 


unions be« ause they felt a common need for an 


orderly method of saving and esper ially for low 
interest credit in time of necessity. Some of 
them have joined because they want to keep 
control of their own savings and to build a por | 
of credit that will always belong to the people 
who built it 

There are: about 4,500,000 | olicy-holders who 


insurance companies 


are insured by mutual 
organized by the people, ‘ perated as democrat) 
cally as is humanly possible to do, and returning 
to polic y-holders in dividends just as much as 
can safely be returned. Among such companies 


Mutuals of Ohio, Mutual 


Paul and cuna Mu 


are Farm Bureau 
Service Companies of St 
tual of Madison 

There are more than 600,000 families in the 
United States who today receive a major por 


tion of their medical care through cooperative 





rderly rryet? ade juate 


with 


10.000. 000 Americes femilies ere members 
‘4 





fact the cooperative etho used with wisdom 


and persistence, offers any group of people the 
pportunity | levelop independent economit 
power whenever and wherever they want to 

This doesn't com f course, quickly or 
easily, or to little co- ps It comes only whet 
o-ops have grow! 1 point where they do a 
significant percentage of business mm their par 
ticular line and where they control at least some 
production as well as wholesale and retail dis 
tribution. In Sweden the cooperatives do about 
1% of the manufacturing business, but this has 
been so | laced as to break the hold of the most 
dangerous monopolies that have beset that coun 
try And everyone knows the Swedish c« ops 
could do 14 r 24 of the manufacturing 
business if they decided to 

The reason for this is also the reason why the 
action of the AFT conventions is important. It 
is because over the years the Swedes have organ 
ized in cooperative memberships about 30% of 
the buying power of the nation. That's enough 
widespread ownership, enough control by the 


people themselves, to keep any economy demo 


cratic and free 


There is no need here to repeat the facts about 
the serious trend toward monopoly that has 
been going on in the United States for the past 
several decades. It is enough to say, to Ameri 
can teachers, that the method most immediately 
available to them of checking this trend is the 
gradual up-building of the ownership, volume 
of business, and strength of the « ooperative seg 


ment of our economy 


cooperatives encourage democratic perticipetion 

With the world crisis dee pening and the out 
look toward the future darkening, men and 
women seek more earnestly for basic values to 
which they can cling. Freedom, made possible 
by the institutions of democracy is, for Ameri- 
cans, one such value. But freedom lives only as 
a people uses it and proves worthy of it. Unless 
the people actively participate day by day in 
the making of significant decisions that affect 
their lives, neither democracy nor its product 


freedom. can long survive 


One of the major purposes of « ooperatives 
certainly one of their principal effects—is to 
broaden economic ownership to many people 
and to restore to them the power of decision 
making im matters affecting their everyday. 


bread-and-butter problems r 
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t our re ligion 


Deeper stili are the values 
No faith, however, is a vital one unless we find 
expression for it in the activities of our daily 
lives. Every great religion—-most of all th 
Christian one requires of its followers that 
they practice brotherhood one toward another 
The practical word for brotherhood is mutual 
sid 

Well, bw their very structure and nature, 
ooperatives foster relationships of mutual aid 
among their members. Indeed, no cooperativ: 


can be fully successful unless among at least a 


considerable proportion of its members there 


actually exists a spirit of mutual aid toward one 
another. The central point is that success for 
any one cooperative me mber depends directly 
on there being a lot of other members whos 
needs are being met through the services of that 
cooperative In aco op no one family can derive 
benefit unless more and more of their neighbors 
do so too. This is a different motivation from 
the one whe re by one person s economn advan ‘ 
ment seems to him to depend upon other people 
being in such need of the thing he has to «ell 


that he can exact a high price from them 


cooperatives emphasize common interest 

The interest of the people as Consumers— ol 
all the people, teachers and farmers and small 
businessmen, craftsmen and professional peo 
ple—is their one common economic interest. It 
is therefore identical with the national interest 
as a whole. It is time we found ways to empha 
size, as never before, our common interests 
Cooperatives offer a wey to do exactly that 

The questions are then 

Are you a regular patron-member of a coop 
erative? If not, have you visited a credit union 
or a cooperative in your city? And if not that, 
have you read and informed yourself about 
cooperatives? 

(In the next issue we will talk about relation 
ships between teachers and cooperatives as they 


now exist in the United States.) 





CORRECTION 

On page 13 of some copies of our Jan 
uary issue an incorrect hgure was given 
for the number of members in the Japa 
nese Teachers Union The number is 


500, 000-—— not 50.000 
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organized im a 

pins 
(lur boards of education are the general 
stall; our superintendents and their deputies 
ure the generals of the army: our supervisors 
and principals are the ‘brass’; and we teachers 
ore the G1 Joes 


| revail between those e helons on the educa 


And the relationships that 


tional level are in many ways similar to the 
Arn ics ol 


urse, do not pretend to be democratx no. 


ult of rank in military circles 


s i expects d of them 
You may well ask, ‘How do the children 
fit into this analogy?’ There is only one role 


left to them 


Where else can they bee placed 


ox ept im the position of the objec tive if the 
enemy’? Luckily, analogies do not hold at all 
points ! 

How are we to achieve democracy in the 
lassroom when it is the end product of such 
an undemocrati rganization It is true that 
pseudo-democracies exist in many schools with 
all the trappings of captive student-councils 
parent-teacher councils, teacher advisory com 
mittees (hand-picked) and with similar devices 
But the test of lemocracy lies, not in these 
forms, but in the substance of democratic pra 

The prev riling authoritarianism ot 
school systems can not be brushed aside 


} 


If we are to nurture personalities hit to 


demucta examples 


| functioning ce 
One AFT memb 


er and agen. staff + ve ther than exes 


lassroom teac! 


tives and supervisors given sufhcient 


recognition im the pilar groups and on con 


resolutions perelie! AFL-AFT recommendetions 


In our January issue we published a sum 
of some of the AFL-AFT recommenda 
to the Conference \ study of the reso 

lutions adopted by the Conference reveals that 
a number of in portant ones are in accord with 
these AFL-AFT recommendations. Among them 
ire the resolutions which included the following 
ecommendations 

1. A cooperative housing program geared ti 

he needs of middle income families should be 
he using 


leveloped 


810,000 low-rent publi 
units should be constructed immediately, slum 
learance projects should be supported, and the 
need principle” should be followed in deter 
mining where defense housing should be built 


2. President Truman’s civil rights program 


should be supported because “it represents our 
faith in democracy’: all racial restrictions 


should be removed in the nation’s capital 


}. Efforts should be made | raise the wage 


} 
; 


earning abilities groups 


The AFT display at the Conjerence attracted considerable attention 
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OTHER APL-AFT RECOMMENDATIONS ' s rence on Chil 
in addition to the recommendations pul en and Youth was Toni Sender {FT 
shed in our January issue, there were a num eal | " rs tor wal. Miss 
AFL.AFT recommendations dealing with 
ortunities, support, and tac ili 
rs’ qualifications and salaries 
und with the diminishing relation of the class 
m teacher to the child. A summary of thes 


nerniations folk we 


edecatione! opportunities. seppert. cad facilities 
It in extimated that for the ech ar 1945 


lu revenues 


risen to $4.288 billion, and 


1949.50 we estimated expenditures were 


$4 hx 


great inequalities in wealth 
among U ’ states and among the various , f } ur » the states 
liste t the states, the amount of money 
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8 The requirement that any state receiving 
funds be required to publish its plan for use of 
federal funds before the funds are expended, 
and later to publish a report on how these funds 
have been expended. 

9. The requirement for a federal audit of 
federal funds allocated to the states. 

10. Express denial of federal control over the 
administration of the educational program ex- 
cept for those safeguards pertaining to the ex- 
penditure of funds for the purposes expressly 
set forth. 

Another AFL-AFT recommendation was that 
any federal aid legislation be comprehensive in 
its scope and that it provide: 

1. Federal funds for school operation pur- 
poses, a major portion of which should be ear- 
marked for the payment of public school teach- 
ers’ salaries. “Inability of states and districts 
to employ and retain teachers because of insuf- 
ficient funds to pay salaries that will attract 
capable people is the most frequently cited rea- 
son advanced by states and districts for inade- 
quate educational services.” 

2. Federal funds to provide health and wel 
fare services for all children. 

3. Adequate federal funds to aid states in a 
public school construction program. 

4. A program of federal aid for loans and 
scholarships to help needy capable youth com 
plete their education. 

5. Provision for federal aid to eradicate 
illiteracy. 


teechers' quelifications and soleries 


“Teachers should be paid a salary that will 
enable them to do a professional job, and only 
qualified persons should be employed. What 
that salary will be in terms of dollars will, of 
course, depend on the dollar's purchasing pow- 
er. Certainly it would seem that salary sched- 
ules of from $3,000 to $6,000. which are being 
suggested these days, are neither unreasonable 
nor excessive ” 


the diminishing reletion of the 
classroom teecher te the child 


“In spite of the fact that more and more is 
said of the need of close relationship of teacher 
und pupil, actually the teacher has less and less 
time for each pupil. Pupil load per teacher is 
very large. Unfortunately, accurate figures on 
this point are not available from the US. Office 


of Education. There are figures which report 
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wn the ‘average class size. But ‘average’ class 
size means nothing. The average of four classes, 
one of 54 and another 48, one of 10 and one of 
12, would be 31. Yet, that figure would not 
show that some teachers have classes of 54 o1 
18. Large classes mean that the teacher has less 
time to give to any one child both in school and 
out. Increasing demands for clerical work by 
the teacher, heavy extra-curricular activities 
all deny the child ample personal contact with 
the teacher. 

“Then too, the mechanization of human rela- 
tions resulting from the complexities inherent 
in a large school organization tends to make the 
teacher-pupil relation cold and impersonal 
Many large schools are today organized in such 
a manner that the child is sent to one lesser 
school official for educational counseling, to 
another for discipline, and to a job by another 

“Is not each child entitled to intimate per 
sonal attention from his teacher? 

“In turn, the high school teacher who is ex- 
pected to know and understand more than 100 
pupils in any semester cannot live up to his 
responsibility. Especially not if, in addition to 
150 pupils taught, he is expected to prepare 
lessons, spend hours on clerical work, and many 
other hours on extra-curricular activities and 
on required college classes ‘for professional 


betterment,’ ” 





AFT members join 
in Cuban celebration 


A delegation of American teachers, in 


cluding two AFT members, spent the 
Christmas season, Dec. 18 to Jan. 1, help- 
ing Cuba celebrate its fiftieth anniversary 
Miss Be rtha M Neil 
of Washington. and Miss Frances Com- 


of publi eclucation 


fort, of Detroit, were the two AFT mem 
bers who took the trip, which was ar 
ranged by the U.S Department of State 
und the Federal Security Agency 

A special program of activities was 
offered by the Cuban government for the 
American delegation, in reciprocation for 
the six-weeks training course given 1,450 
Cuban teachers at Harvard University in 
1900 to form the basis for Cuba's public 


elementary education 
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In addition to supervising his pupils’ school 
and work program, the D-E teacher is respon 
sible for teaching business courses and super- 
vising adult business vocational training pro 
grams 

About 13 of the larger high school systems 
in the state have D-E programs, Keefe said 
Not all of them qualify for federal salary aid 
These schools include some in Waterloo, Des 
Moines, Mason City 


ind Ottumwa 


Davenport, Sioux City 


Keefe said that a work-experience program 
of any kind is an extremely worth-while school- 
community enterprise even if the teacher or 


the course do not qualify for federal aid 


The Midwestern interlibrary Center. The 
Midwestern Interlibrary Center, now being built 
in Chicago, will house 3,000,000 books and will 
be a research center for fourteen Midwest col 
leges and universities. Funds for the erection 
of the seven-story building, to be completed in 
April, were provided through a $750,000 gift 
from the Carnegie Foundation and $250,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 

Adult education classes in the Pentagon. 
George Washington University in Washington 
D.C. is holding adult extension classes in the 
Pentagon and other U.S. Government buildings 
The classes are part of the University’s effort to 
reach Washingtonians where they live and work 





Mail application (by May 10, 1951) to 


Miss Layle Lane 
226 W. 150th Street, 2J 
New York 30, N.Y. 





APPLICATION FOR SCHOLARSHIP FOR A.F.T. WORKSHOP 
awarded by Committee for Democratic Human Relations 


The American Federation of Teachers has made available a scholarship of $100.00 to cover the costs 
of tuition and living expenses of an AFT member attending the AFT Workshop at Madison, Wisconsin. 


This scholarship is awarded in the hope thet it will aid the recipient in strengthening the practice of 
democratic human relations within his or her local and its community. |t is also hoped to facilitate 
the development of favorable public opinion regarding labor unions and their aims. Preference will 
be given a candidate living in an area where acceptance of democratic human relations such as lack 
of bias based on social, racial, religious, or economic factors seems difficult to attain. 


Name 
Address 
Present teaching position 


Professional affiliations 


Labor affiliations 
Community activities 


Remarks (may be a statement of reasons for application) 
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The Danish Folk School 


Hasselrius 


} book Education, Sir 
Richard | Danish Folk 
rol movermer he mn : at successful 


eriument in ‘ ! masses of a natior 


s chapter rel ‘ alls The Way Out 


think of Denmark as 

ntry lacking mn enerey 

ch it was in the early nine 

its transformation into one 
easive and pr sperous lemoe 
was largely the work { the 


duc ati } ver in the o - hools 


twe mean fethered the movement 
: Folk School came into being 
le its idea soo re to many 
identified 


rement 


fur 
Kold was 
rw men 


und the 


lucation 
essible to 

sy become 
sture and hu 
themselves im 
ivi 


the real 


(. H. W. Hassecaus 


Their form is typically Danish. They are board 


ng schools which students attend of their own 
free will after they have ft public school and 
worked for some vears. The young men attend 
months course in the winter, the voung 
s three-months summer « hool 

Ave is » hindrance students should 

at least eighteen years because experi- 
ence has shown that the young adult is more 
receptive to learning after he has reached that 
ge and has had some years 


fe and work 


f experience with 


They are in m vocational schools. 


There is nothing “pra ibout them. They 
are cultural. The ls for democracy 
And instruction i« rom books but from 
ectures. There at yttebooks, no exams, no 
paper diplomas The liploma is eng aved on 
the mind as a changed outlook on life and a 


passion t play a part im the development of a 


working democracy. The schools aim to quicken 
the soul and thus meant to life and 


learning 





Asxov FoLkK SCHOOL 


“The Danish Folk School 
has transformed Denmark 
economically, given Ua 
spiritual unity, and pro 
duced perhaps the only ed 
ucated democracy in the 
world.”-Sir Richard Li 
ingstone in “The Future of 


Education.” 


They try to give adult students a historical 
political background for their lives. The his 
tory of mankind, geography, the development 
of spiritual resources, poetry, and art, are chief 
among the subjects. Instruction is oral. Through 
the spirit and medium of “the living word” the 
teacher tries to inspire his audience and creat 
1 desire for a deeper understanding of life 

What fs meant by “the living word”? Let it 
be answered by Kristen Kold, for a story of the 
Danish Folk School is incomplete without ref 
erence to his life and work 

Kold was the son of a poor shoemaker. At an 
early age he went in search of “the power of 
the word” which he had sensed by listening to 
his mother telling stories. His father wanted 
him to be a cobbler, but found that he had too 
many thumbs for that. His mother, despairing 
of him, thought him so dumb that she packed 
him off to the village parson and asked him to 
prepare the boy for teachers’ training school 

And so, when cighteen, Kristen Kold was 
sent to a seminary. He listened and listened 


but could net understand a word 
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But one day a preacher came to the seminary 
and said that “the Lord loves people.” Nobody 
had ever told Kold that before, or he had failed 


to hear it. “One thing is sure,” he said. “When 


I heard it, it went through me with conviction 
and feeling that God did indeed love people.” 
And then he felt that he, too, loved people. 

That feeling quickened him and from that 
day on he could understand what was being 
taught. It all fell into place. He read little but 
listened the more. He had again felt “the power 
of the word” to speak to the hearts of people, 
as he put it, so as to make them decent, glad, 
happy, and free. And, he said, he was soon to 
discover for himself that God had given his 
words power so that he, too, could make hearts 
happy and free. That became the foundation 
und consecration of his ministry as Folk School 
teacher. Teaching, not by the rote teaching of 
those days, but by the power of the word—that 
is what is meant by “the living word.” 

His own Folk School was opened in 1851 
The curriculum was chiefly: world history, 
Bible history, history of Denmark, Northern 
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by Flora A. Phalles 


font, ¢ eachers ( nies 


Tenure Case Won by Local 4 


| ARELY is a tenure teacher brought to trial 
before his board of education on a charg: 
of incompetence. Much more rarely does that 
board of education decide in favor of the teach 
er, relusing to neel his permanent contract 
Such a case has just been so brought and « 
decided in Gary, Indiana. AFT Local 4 con 
ducted the case throughout 
The teacher concerned worked from 1920 
to 1927 in primary grades at Froebel School 
From 1927 to 1947 she taught mentally retarded 
adolescents at Froebel. In September 1947 she 
was transferred to Wirt School and assigned 
English and social studies there. In September 
1948 she was transferred to Lew Wallace pri 
mary department, assigned to teach third and 
fourth grade arithmetic classes under the * pla 
toon” systen 
The administration's opening paragraph i 
the statement of charges presented to the Gary 
Board of School Trustees on November 15, 
950 reads as follows 
ase there is no allegati 
Wicks has not been «a 
ere presented does show 
period of the last severa 
ndications that she does 
¢ of performing the functions tha 
expected to perform. There is no clain 
ks was not formerly a good teacher 
od teacher when she went on tenure 
purports to show that she is not a good 
now and has not been « good teacher in 
years 
The third paragraph reads 
On October 17, 1950, in answer to the request of 
Mrs. Wicks that the reasons for consideration of the 
ancellation of contract be specified, the superin 
tendent replied in writing that the reason specified 
was incompetence, and he named three general areas 
within which the evidence would fall. The evidence is 
here presented under these three headings 


, 


Does not effectively carry out assignments as 
giver by the principal and the supervisor 
2. Does not work effectively with parents 
Does not work effectively with pupils in « way 
that provides effective educational experiences 
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The trial began about 7:30 P.M. and was con 
cluded at 1:30 a.m. The full five-man board 
was present with the administration's lawyer 
the union's two lawyers and a court reporter, 
the superintendent, and the assistant superin 
tendent An audience of about sixty persons 
included the accused teacher and her husband 
the union's executive council and its grievance 
committee, teachers and parents, several inter 
ested prominent citizens, AFT Secretary-Treas 
urer Irvin Kuenzli, and Mrs. Florence Greve 
a former Lew Wallace teacher, now AFT Di 


rector of Research 


cherges of incompetence refuted 

Points | and 2 of the charges were weakly 
defended by nervous and appare itly frightened 
supervisors and principals. Several cases of 
actual falsification are recorded in our Wranseript 
of the evidence. But it was point 3 on which 
the administration relied for convincing evi 
dence that this teacher was incompetent in her 
arithmetic classes. To support this charge, the 
results of certain achievement tests were cited 
But the results h 


that was grossly unfair and unsound. For 


een interpreted in a way 
example, although the tests had been given 
when less than hal/ the school year had passed 
the scores made by Mrs. Wicks’ pupils were 
ompared with the norms established to show 
how pupils ranked at the end of an entire year’s 
work 

The union exposed several other fallacies in 
the analysis of the test results, presented evi 
dence to show that Mra. Wicks had been a 
highly successful teacher at the Froebel School 
described the intolerable situation that had led 
to her request for transfer from that school, 
pointed out that at the Wirt School, a very dif 
ficult school, she had been assigned to a posi 
tion for which she had not been prepared, and 
revealed the unhealthy situation existing in the 
Lew Wallace School. The union asked that Mrs 
Wicks be returned to the Froebel School, where 


she had done excellent work for many years 
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the Board 
sive 
the evidence 

Ar 8-00 the next evening the Board of School 
Trustees rendered the following decision 

We find that Mra. Wicks was not successful 
mn her assignment at Wirt School. We find that 
she was not successful in her assignment at Lew 
Wallace School. We find that she was successful 
in her work at Froebel School. Therefore we 
will not cancel her permanent contract. The 
superintendent may now make a statement if 
he so desires.” 

The superintendent then said: “In the light 
of the school board's decision Mrs. Wicks will 
be transferred to Froebel School on Thursday 
next. She may go to Lew Wallace tomorrow t 


pick up her belongings.” 


the beckhgrouwnd of the case 
Now for the background of the story. In mid 

August Mrs. Wicks was called into the super 
intendent’s office. There he, in the presence of 
the elementary supervisor and with her ur 
jualified support demanded Mrs. Wicks’ im 
mediate resignation making hideous charges 
and threatening public disgrace. Stunned and 
bewildered, she vet insisted that she be giver 
time to think it over. What effect would a resig 
nation have on her pension rights? None at all 
she was told, for he would be very glad to assist 
her in making the applic ation. She refused t 
make a written resignation but did sign the 
pension papers which were drawn up with alac 
ty. The next day she and her husband left 

r a two-weeks vacation 

their return she laid the whole matter 

ur union president, who immed 
such with Mr Vernon Siglet 


ry for the Lake ¢ 


iately 


Teachers Unions and a practicing 
vlvised an immediate message to the State 
Roard of Teachers’ Retirement withdrawing the 
appli ution. He next called o ; superintend 
ent protesting the action on the grounds that 
Mires, Wicks had had no notification before May 
1, and so, according to Indiana school law. was 
the 1950.51 echool vear 
1 that her application 


Wher 


me with thers ol ! urd as hav 


resigned 


During a late August interview with the 
principal of Lew Wallace School, Mrs. Wicks 
was told that this was all news to him and he 
expressed much concern. The fifth grade teach 
er who received her pupils assured her that 
those pupils were well prepared for fifth grade 
work and that she would say so in support of 
Mrs. Wicks. Later she refused to do so 


From this pomt on the union committee 
lirected every step. We advised Mrs. Wicks to 
report to Lew Wallace School for work on the 
opening of school. We had Mr. Sigler ask the 
superintendent to transfer her to Froebel School, 
where a pvsition similar to the one she held 
there for twenty vears with outstanding success 
was open, a substitute filling it in the absence 
of the regular teacher, who was ill and not likely 
to return within the school year. We made this 
suggestion, not because we agreed that her work 
at Lew Wallace School was : 

, 


but because we knew the whole situation there 


t of high quality, 


and wanted to remove her from an intolerable 


itmosphere which we had | recognized 


“steol-pigeons” moke life miserable 
For years a group of sly! lever teachers has 
held power over every newcomer to the ranks 
if teachers in that school. “Stool-pigeons” they 
alled in labor « This was the second 
use from that schoo I had been handled 
y our grievance committee. but several other 
teachers had told us thei tories, always the 
same: some of the teachers inciting the parents 
f little children against other teachers prying 
to their methods hecku n their progress 
making them 


with the onth-to-mont} 


feel socially uncomfortable r that sup 


oks be difficult 


ea will the schools a atr bor and the 


lies and 


polishing 
} 
trons, always regretful! rried about the 
hildren, of course, with a little stab here and 
big one there when the pportunity opened 


No teacher, it seems, dared r t the conditions 


of petty tyrannies under wh h she was strug 


ling and the unfair practices that went on 
We knew this situation so well that we deter 
ned that if Mrs. Wicks had t 


go through with it, we would press 
; 


ourage and 
a complete showdown. She promise: 
would: we beliewed e could, and 


the tcome would 





reveal what we beireved te 
Wallace School 
1. A clique pet 
2. This clique iv 
to complain 


> Phe superyis« ! lends herself to these n ach 
nations, 
! The P | * WEAK in recognizing 


bligation to : teachers 


its full 


Early in Se ptember the superintendent inter 
viewed our president to inquire if Mr. Sigler 
was Mrs. Wicks’ personal attorney or if the 
union was entering the case. She told him that 
the union had accepted the case and wanted to 
meet with him. He expressed the hope that the 
matter could be settled short of a trial before 
the board as he “didn't want the board to get 
the pattern of how easy it is to dismiss a tenure 
teacher.” This was on an afternoon pres eding 
a regular board meeting. Our president assured 
him that we were not planning to approach the 
board that evening and that an early meeting 
with him and all the principals and supervisors 
concerned would be agreeable to us. 

That meeting was held the next week: Mrs 
Wicks was not present. The superintendent 
assistant superintendent, principal and assistant 
principal of the Lew Wallace School, the prin 
cipal of Wirt School, the former assistant princi 
pal of Froebel School and the supervisor of 
elementary education, Mr Sigler, our president 
and membe rs I if grievance committee were 


present. 


each spoke his piece 

It was evident that their program of charges 
was carefully planned. Chronologically they 
rehearsed the history of this woman's thirty 
years’ service in the Gary schools. Mrs. Wicks 
had certainly been a good teacher in the early 
years at Froebel in primary work. She had bees 
» good teacher in the mentally retarded classes 
up to a few years ago, when the former assistant 
principal, now director of high school curricu 
lum, was in charge of her work there. Then she 
seemed to become uncooperative, belligerent 
hard to talk to, “vague and fuzzy minded.” He 
said he “didn't notice it so much at the time, but 
now as he looks back on it he can see all this in 
the picture.” The Lew Wallace principal, t 
whom “it was all news” in September, shuffled 
through a handful of cards, purportedly re 
corded complaints of parents, all following the 


The Amer 


Wiss Philley, 
presdent of the 
Gary Teachers 
! nien, testified 
n defense of 
Wrs. Wicks. 


Frowa A. Pure 
same word pattern and admitted, on our law 


yer's questioning him, that he had written them 
The supervisor said that a 


up that afternoon 
committee of women had interviewed her, de 
manding Mrs. Wicks’ removal. In answer to 


the question, “How many women?” she an 


swered, “One, but she represented a group.” 

We watched these people and saw them jump 
through their hoops, heard their accusations and 
insinuations, their final charge, directed at us 
that we were defending an inefficient teac her at 
the expense ol children so terribly unprotes 


sional! 


publicity wes evoided 

We had proposed that Mrs. Wicks be sent 
back to Froebel, where she had admittedly been 
successful, hoping to resolve the difheulty and 
spare a fine, sensitive woman publicity and 
further mental anguish. We had agreed among 
ourselves, therefore, to keep the case as quiet as 
possible. But it was in suppressing publicity on 
the case that we may have erred. It came to 
trial without the knowledge of many of our 
teachers and fellow-unionists. Our considera 
tion for Mra. Wicks led us to repress the story 
but publicity might have helped us prepare a 
stronget defense. It wasn't easy. 

We secured the services of another attorney 
to assist Mr. Sigler and to advise us. In an 
interview with our superintendent, Mr. Sigler 
urged dropping the case and proposed that Mrs 
Wicks be transferred back to Froebel. She had 
been sent back to Lew Wallace on October 10 
our grievance chairman having been assured 
that she would be given a chance to make good 


We were to assist her in every way. We thought 
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should be responsible to themselves and to their 
vision of service. Proposals have not as yet 
been made that medical men should take loyalty 
oaths imposed by citizens—and yet they, too, 
are im positions of constant influence. The 
clergy vet remain free trom arbitrary restrix 
tions imposed by the community— vet they also 
exercise much influence over the thoughts of 
people The 


imposition of 


should they. It is unthinkable then that merely 


vurnalist, the writer, suffer n 
arbitrary containment nor 
because teachers are subject to public controls 
in relation to their salaries and working condi 
tions, they should be singled out from the com 
munity to bear the full weight of fear and hvys 


ria 


Certainly the teacher, the publix employee 
becomes tired of constantly denving that he is, 
has been, or may be disloval. when his life and 


work are subject to constant review 


It is high time that we act positively —that 
we frankly and fearlessly propose something to 
which we may voluntarily offer our allegiance 
define our values, and thus, perhaps prevent 
the seeds of suspicion from being sowr I 


xl the following “Loyalty Oath” for 


teachers is proposed 


_ pledge myself to the unceasing search for 
truth, to the increasing of the general human 
welfare, and to the full emancipation of the 
individual child. I shall constantly seek to serve 
the basic tenets of democracy, knowing that 
democracy is a way of life, not a static credo 
und that the democratic way of life is served 
best through the challenge of social and eco 
nom problems yet unmet, or unconquered 
The hysteria of fear and of prejudice shall not 
enter my classroom. In my day-to-day duties I 
shall strive to keep alive the optimism of youth 
positively directed and tempered by the experi 


ences of humankind as I have found them 


My classroom shall be the shrine of the dig 
nity and worth of each child, their confidences 
shall be inviolate, their growth and development 
the motive of my job. This to the end that vol 
unitary disposit on and interest may supersede 
external control im our individual and collective 


acare h for the good life John Vl Eklund 
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further study, and pursue other activities which 


will make them better teachers This vacation 


program is based upon a consideration of the 


best interests of the children and upon the belief 
that professional and recreational pursuits of 
teachers during vacations are essential to efh 
ciency in the classroom and the welfare of the 


child 


public, Catholic, and Protestant schools 

Thirty percent of the schools in Holland are 
public schools, 40 are Catholic, and 30% 
are Protestant. For all three types of school, 
teachers must have the same qualifications, and 
all schools are government Ins pec ted. 

Salaries of all teachers, whether in public or 
private schools, are paid by the government 

There are also three associations of teachers 
one for teachers in public schools, another for 
those in Catholic schools, and a third for those 
in Protestant schools. The three associations 
are federated, and every month three repre 
sentatives of the federation meet with the 
Minister of Education 


priacipels must teoch 
In Holland the principal, even in a large 
school, must teach approximately ten periods a 


week or more 
+ 

In this age of world mindedness, teachers of 
various nations may render great assistance to 
each other in raising their professional stand 
ards and improving their working gqonditions 
To Holland and Belgium we may look for stand 
ards in the fields 
ment which are far higher than those in many 
parts of the United States Irvin R. Kuensli 


if salaries, tenure, and retire 
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Reduction of class size to legal limit 
sought by New York Teachers’ Guild 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—To reduce 
limits fixed by 


launched by 


class size to the 
state law is a project 
the Teachers’ Guild. A letter to Mr 
Maximillian Mowe, President of the 
Board of Education, and Superintend 
ent William Jansen has asked for 
specific cases of 


sijustment im te 


those secondary teachers with heavy 
pupil period loads 

of the Educa 
Article 


section 2D (referring 


Regulations State 


tion Commission provide in 
XXI Ne. 170 
to secondary 

“A school requiring of any teach 
er more than six teaching periods a 
lay, or @ daily teaching load of more 
150 pupil periods, should be 


from 


school classes) 


than 


able to justify the deviation 


this policy.” Thus, the average num 
ber of students per class should not 
exceed thirty 

of overcrowded 


Large numbers 


with registers of over 35 


lasaes 
' , 
students, exist on every level of the 


school evetem. a recent survey by 


the Guild's Grievance Committee 
reveals 

Beard of Educatioc: 
tained in The 
Fetimate fer 1950.1951" that 
6% of 10,647 High 
School classes have registers of over 
Ss: Ia { 1376 Vocational High 


School classes: 28% of 89% Junior 


heures con 
Tentative Budget 
show 


Academix 


H. Ss 

Grades 18 
Civic-minded 

working with 


classes; 22% of 43521 classes, 

organizations are 
teachers to increase 
appropriations for education, and 
provide more schools 

The Publix Association 
in its recent pamphlet “Double Ses 
effectively the 


‘ lasers and of 


Education 
sions,” summarizes 
evile of 


double 


over -large 
sessions 
1. The overcrowding of classes 
retards children’s progress 
Further 
prived of development which smaller 


seriously 
in learning children are de 
classes could provide 


2. Teachers are exhausted by the 


additional! tax on their energies, and 
disheartened by the impossibility of 


serving the children as their intel 


ligence and training dictate 


5. The community suffers an ir 
reparable loss because of the de 
ficiency in the training of its future 
cnizens 

Elementary sc! * are now coping 
registration the 
birth rate in 1939 


registration 


with Increased 
result of the higt 


194! This im 
moving up through the 


reased 
echool evs 
tem, will crowd further the already 


over large lasses in junior and 
high schools 


From 


senior 


Guild Rullet 


Seattie local extends influence 


SEATTLE, WASH Andrew 
wvGia « ania oo 
Seattle Teachers Union and its del 

Central Labor 
<ted to the 
Representa 

t He 
appre 


use in 


With his election «heel 
legislature. 


200 SEATTLI WASH The 
Seattle Teacher is wearing « 
look’ oo 
It ie now «@ four page printed bul 


ferces have 


eure support nm the 


new since December 


letin 8% « 10%. This new form 


makes the filing of « pores caster and 


more «peace for news and 
stall is 


provides 
informatidn The editorial 
ng , tot we 


| public 


ation 


Largest of new locals 
chertered in Chicago 


1083 CHICAGO, Tl The 
Chicago Playground Teach 
ers Union is the only local of ite kind 
in the AFT. Its 


ployed by the City of Chieago, and 
not by the Chicago Board of Educa 


members are em 


Playground teachers employed 
Board of 
belong to Local |, the Chicago Teach 


thon 
by the Education now 
although some years ago 

amalgamation of 
Chicago locals into one large union 


ers Union 
before the four 


these playground teachers had « 
separate AFT local 

membership of the 
about 100 


largest 


The charter 
new group is making it 
one of the new locale is 


recent months 


Quincy's welfare pian 
really works 


309 et. 
Federation of 
built up a welfare fund for ite mem 
Payments are made in case 
of illness of The fund, 
replenished largely by drives, enter 
tainments, and other union projects 
is handled entirely by the union 


The Quincy 
Teachers has 


bers 


accident 
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SALARIES SHOW UPWARD TREND 
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Guild leader attacks 
merit rating law 
NEW YORK, N.Y Dr. Abra 


in a brief to the 
Fact 


ham | efkowitz 
Board of 
Committee, made the following ob 
“Sections 
‘Superior 
Feinberg 


Educatior.’s Finding 
servation on merit rating 
> and 6—the so-called 
Merit’ 
Law 

of teacher unrest 


provisions of the 
constitute another basic cause 
These sections are 
now playing havec with our up-state 
teachers, The method of 


increments on 


basing an 
nual salary so-called 
‘superior merit’, instead of on satis 
unworkable as 
well scientific 
method for superior 
merit’ has yet been developed. Ve 
tried it in our high schools years ago 
and ahandoned it as too subjective 
und as destructive ef teacher morale 
Moreover it able 
and courageous 
brings favoritiem and 


factory service, & 
as indefensible. No 


determining 


tends to deprive 


teachers of their 
° arned salary 
itside political, social and religious 
schools; creates 
jealousy teachers; 
antagoniam between teachers and su 
thus undermines the 


essentia to the 


influences int our 


between causes 
pervisor, and 

proper 
The per 


entage provisions in section 6 make 


unity © 
functioning of our schools 


manipulation and injustice 
grateful t 


political 
nevitable We are very 
our Board of Education for ignoring 
hese unsound sections in practice 


hut our teachers cannot rest as long 


they are nm the aw rm could bee 
1 later by a lesefairminded 


N.J. State Federation 
plans regular study 
of needs of locals 


The New Federation of 
Teachers has planned to stress prac 
tical problems of locals at alternate 
Executive 
president 


Jersey 


monthly meetings of the 
Isabel C. Allen, 
NIFT, said that previously 
the agenda 
meetings had not included a discus 
sion of such problems. The new plan 
is being undertaken as «a means of 
work of the various 


Council 
{ the 


f the regular menthly 


coordinating the 
locals 

The topic dealt with at the January 
meeting, the economic status of the 
teacher and the most effective means 
{ improving it, illustrates the type 
of topic to be considered at the 
alternate monthly Discus 
sion is to be initiated by members of 
the Executive Council] but conducted 
by committee chairmen of the various 
locals and interested members. 


meeting® 


The 








Charlotte Russell, Carl Megel, and John Fewkes of Chicago 1 wel 
come Leendert Breure of Holland, guest of Irvin Kuenali. Mr. Breure, 
of the executive council of the Dutch Teachers’ 
been visiting schools in the United States 


Association, has 








Important gains in school legislation 


reported for Ohio 


The bulletin of the Mansheld Fed 
eration of Teachers reports on some 
of the activities of the Ohio Fed 
eration of Teachers during the past 
year as they affect the overall pi 
ture of education in the state of Ohio 

In looking back over the record of 
the Ninety-ecighth General Assembly 
point of view of the class 
that 


m the 
teacher, it may be 
onsiderable good and very little bad 


room said 


egislation was enacted. Through the 
activity of Raymond Peck 
representative and secretary treasure: 
f the Ohio 
snd Phil Hanna 


the Ohio Federation of 


legislative 
Federation of Teachers 
legislative agent of 
Labor sul 
; t wae provided for such good 
egisiation as 

l An 
k leave for all public 
2. A reduction in the percentage 


requirement for the passage of levies 


increased and liberalized 


employees 


snd bond issues for school pul poses 
%. An the status 
of substitute teachers 
4. Equalization 
for tax 


improvement in 


of property values 
purposes 

5. Increased workmen's compensa 
tion benefits 

6. Provisions for 
and public housing 

Of the unfavorable measures which 
the Ohio Federation of Teachers 
opposed, only two. both of a minor 


slum clearance 


nature, were enacted 

Among the undesirable measures 
which the state AFT organization 
helped to defeat were 

l. Ap attack on the teacher's job 
security 

2. Full certification of teachers 
after only two years of training 

3. Bille which would require the 
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teaching of various special courses 


. A 
method 


convention 


candi 


turn to the 
selecting primary 
dates 

». Prohibition of 


labor organiza 


from making contributions to 
political campaign funds 


6. Several bille to change tax col 


trons 


lection or distribution to the detri 
ment of the school program 
The Ohio 


has every 


Federation of Teachers 


reason to be proud of the 
part plaved by ite two members, 
Representatives Frank Kin, of AFT 


Local 250, Toledo, and Representa 


Avellone, of AFT 


179, Cleveland, who ably championed 


tive Joseph Local 


the cause of education in the Ninety 
eighth General Assembly of Ohio 


Cultural programs 
eorn prestige for local 
93 PAWTUCKET, R.1— While 
community respect and co 
operation are vital to al! uniona, they 
are absolutely essential to teachers’ 
unions, for echoole and teachers de 
ommunity support 


which 


pend gveatly on 
Pheretor any activity wine 
sdmiration end appreciation is valu 
ab! 

An excellent device for the pro 
motion of such understanding has 
been used cepecially well in Paw 
tucket, RL tt has increased the 
prestige of thie AFT unbon 
area and placed it in a position of 
intellectual leadership 

For the fourth time the Pawtucket 
Teachers Alliance is sponsoring « 
lecture series. Previous series have 
been well received, but this season 
there is « complete sell out of 1500 
tickets 


in the 


31 
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